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MEMOIR OF BENJAMIN ROBERT 
HAYDON, ESQ. 


[From the New Monthly Magazine.} 


Benjamin Rosert Haypon was 
born at Plymouth, January 26, 1756. 
He is descemicd from a respectable 
Devonshire family. His grandfather 
and father were bookseilers at Ply- 
mouth, and both had some taste for 
painting. While yetan infant, ilay- 
don shewed a strong predilection for 
the arts which have since raised him 
to eminence. This inclination was 
confirmed during his education at 
Plymouth grammar-school, then con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Bidlake, a 
man of taste, and a tolerable painter 
and musician. Haydon frequently 
attended the doctor while engaged 
in painting, aud sooa became ambi- 
tious of producing something origi- 
nal himself. His first attempt was 
the caricature of a school-fellow, 
whom he represented crying and 
holding a cup to catch the tears; a 
production which was greatly ad- 
mired by his juvenile companions. 
After this performance Haydon re- 
ceived some instructions from a 
drawing-master; but the devotion he 
evinced for the art alarmed his fa- 
ther, who never intended him to cul- 
tivate it as a profession. He was 
therefore sent to a school at Honiton, 
kept by the Rev. W. Haynes, who 
was vainly requested to check the 


growing inclinations of the future | 


painter. But the worthy master soon 
discovered not only that his pupil's 


ardour was inextinguishable, but 


that itwas rapidly communicating to | 


every boy in the school, He there- 
fore advised Haydon’s father no 
longer to attempt to repress the 
youth's inclination. Being after- 
wards sentto learn merchants’ ac- 
counts, Haydon neglected those te- 
dious studies for poetry and drawing, 
to the disappointment of his family, 
who wished to see him qnalified for 
making his way in the world. 

ilis father’s perseverance in this 
VOL. H.-N, S- 





contest with nasure produced an 
agreement that Huydon should for 


| seven years attend to his father’s af- 


fairs, and afterwards be at liberty to 
follow hisowninclinations. Hecon- 
tinued, however, his favourite pur- 


| suits with unabated eagerness. About 


two ycars afterwards he became pos- 


' sessed of Reynolds’s admirable dis- 


| and uses of the muscles. 


courses, Which, by the encourage- 
ment they offer to industry and ta- 
lent, finally and irrevocably decided 
Haydon’s profession. From this 
time he began to study regularly and 
intensely: he copied the plates in 
Albinus’ Anatomy, and made himself 
master of the names,forms,situations, 
When Mr. 
Haydon, sea. found his son thus ar- 
duously toiling through thedradgery 
of art, he perceived that all farther 


| opposition must be unavailing, and 
| therefore consented to his going to 


London for the purpose of studying 
| at the Royal Academy. Accordingly, 
| in May 1804, he arrived in the me- 
| tropolis. 

He applied himself immediately 
| and most earnestly to study, having 
determined to draw and dissect for 
two years before he should begin to 
paint. This resolution was founded 
ou the most correct principle; whe- 
ther the object might not be attained 
} in a shorter period we know not. 
| Fuseli, Opie, and Smirke, approved 
his resolution, but it is said that 
another distinguished artist affected 
to think anatomy a_ superfluous 
study for a painter! Through the 
kind oflices of Mr. Prince Hoare, 
| to whom Haydon had obtained a 
letter of introduction, he wasenabled 
fto cultivate the friendship of these 
great painters, particularly of Mr. 
Fuscli, who was much interested in 
his favour by the talent and industry 
he evinced, and took pleasure in 
every opportunity of advising and 
{assisting him in his studies. In 
| 1805 he acquired the friendship of 
| Wilkie, then lately become a student 
| in the academy, and, we are happy 
‘to say, the mutual regard of these 
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Poetry. 


And if, in some. wild moment, Fancy ¢ Silently—silently the Spoiler caine, 


shaped { 
A world of the departed, ‘twas a scene 
Most calm and cloudless, or if clouds at | 
times 
Stained the blue quiet of the still soft sky, 
They did not dim its charm, but suited 


well 
The stillness of the scene, like thoughts 
that move 
Silently o’er the soul or linger there, 
Shedding a tender twilight peusiveness ! 


This is an idle song !--I cannot tel 

What charms were her’s who died.—Ican- 
not tell 

What griefis their’s whose spirits weep 
for her!— 

Oh many were the agouies of Prayer, 

And many were the mockeries of Hope ; 

And many a heart, that loved the weak 
delusion, ; 

Looked forward for the rosy smiles of 
health, 

And many a oy smile passed o’er that 
chee 

Which will not smile again—and the soft 


é' tinge ¢ 
That often flushed across that fading 


ace, 

And made the stranger sigh with friends, 
would wake 

A momentary hope—ever. the calm tone 

With which she spoke of Death, gave 
birth to thought;, 

Weak, trembling thoughts, that the lip 
uttered not !— 

—And when she spoke with those, whom 
most she mourned 

To leave, and when through clear ealm 
tears the eye 

Shone with anwonted light, oh! was 
there not 

In itsrich sparkle something that forbade 

The tear of Death’—and when in Life's 
last days 

The same gay spirit, that in happier 


hours 
Had charactered her countenance, still 


As asleep steals o'er the SENICS, UNpOY- 
ceived, 

And the last thoughts that soothed the 
waking soul 

Mingle with our sweet dreams.— Moura 
not for her! 


words of comfort 
Would’st bid the mourncr not to weep? 
would’st win 
The cheek of sorrow to a languid smile? 
} Thou dost not know with what a pions 


} 
| Oh, who art thon, that with weak 


ove 
Grief dwells upon the Dead ;—thon dost 
not know 
With whata holy zeal Grief treasures up 
j All that recalls the past!—when the dim 


! eye 
| Rolis objectless around, thou does not 


snow 
| What forms are floating o’er the mourn. 
| er’s soul! 
Thou dost not know with what a sooth. 
ing art 
Grief, that rejects Man’s idle consola- 
tions, 
Makes to itself companionable friends 
Of all ee the dead !—her robin 
sti 
Seeks at the wonted pane bis morning 
crumbs, 
And,. surely, not less dear tor the low 
sigh 
His visit wakes '!—and the tame bird who 
loved 
To follow with gay wing her very step, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
' 


; Who oft in playful fits of mimicry, 


Echoed her song, is dearer for her sake!— 

The wind, that from the hawthorn’s dewy 
blossoms 

Brings fragrance, breathes of her !—the 
moral lay, 

That last she loved to hear, with deeper 





yleamed 

On the wan features—when such playtul 
words, 

As once could scatter gladness on all 
hearts 


’ 
Still trembled from the lip, and o’er the 


souls 

Of those who listened shed a deeper 
gloom— 

In hours of such most mournful gaiety, 

Oh, was there not even then a lingering 


ope, 
That flitted fearfully, like parent birds 
Fast fluttering o'er their desolated nest? 


Mourn not for her who died !~She 
lived as saints 


Might pray to live—she died as Chris- 
tiaus die ;— 

There was no carthward struggle of the 
heart, 


No shuddering terror—no reluctant sigh 
They who beheld her dying fear not 
Yeath! 





charm 

Speaks to the spirit now—even these low 
notes, 

Breathed o’cr her grave, will sink into 
the soul 


A pensive song that Memory will love 
In pensive moments :— 


Moarners, is there not 

An angel that illumes the house of mourn- 
ing ? 

The spirit of the Dead—a holy image 

Shrined in the soul—for ever beautitual-- 

Undimmed with earth—its tears—ks 
weaknesses— 

And changeless, as within the exile’s 
heart 

The picture of his country,—there no 
clouds 

Darken the hills—no tempest sweeps the 
vale,— 

And the loved forms he never more mast 
meet 

Are, with him in the vision, fair, as when 

Long years ago they clasped his hands at 
parting ! 
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BENJAMIN ROBERT 
EsQ. 


[From the New Monthly Magazine.) 


MEMOIR OF 
HAYDON, 


BenjiAmMin Rosert Haypon was 
born at Plymouth, January 26, 1756. 
ile is descended from a respectable 
Vevonshire family. His grandfather 
and father were bookseilers at Ply- 
mouth, and both had some taste for 
painting. While yetan infant, ilay- 
don shewed a strong predilection for 
the arts which have since raised him 
to eminence. This inclination was 
confirmed during his education at 
Plymouth grammar-school, then con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Bidlake, a 
man of taste, and a tolerable painter 
and musician. Haydon frequently 
attended the doctor while engaged 
in painting, and sooa became ambi- 
tious of producing something origi- 
nal himself. His first attempt was 
the caricature of a school-iellow, 
whom he represented crying and 
holding a cup to catch the tears; a 
production which was greatly ad- 
mired by his juvenile companions. 
Afier this performance Haydon re- 
ceived some instructions from a 
drawing-master; but the devotion he 
evinced for the art alarmed his fa- 
ther, who never intended him to cul- 
tivate it as a profession. 
therelore sent to a school at Honiton, 
kept by the Rev. W. Haynes, who 
was vainly requested to check the 
growing inclinations of the future 
painter, 
discovered not only that his pupil's 
ardour was inextinguishable, but 
that it was rapidly communicating to 
every boy in the school, He there- 


contest with naéure produced an 
agreement that Huydon should for 


| seven years attend to his father’s af- 


fairs, and afterwards be at liberty to 
follow hisowninclinations. Hecon- 
tinued, however, his favourite pur- 
suits with unabated eagerness. About 
two ycars afterwards he became pos- 


' sessed of Reynolds’s admirable dis- 


He was | 


courses, which, by the encourage- 


| ment they offer to industry and ta- 
| lent, finally and irrevocably decided 


Hlaydon’s profession. From this 
time he began to study regularly and 
intensely: he copied the plates in 
Albinus’ Anatomy, and made himself 
master of thenames,forms,situations, 
and uses of the muscles. When Mr. 
Haydon, sen. found his son thus ar- 
duously toiling through thedrudgery 
of art, he perceived that all farther 
opposition must be unavailing, and 
therefore consented to his going to 
London for the purpose of studying 


| at the Royal Academy. Accordingly, 
| in May 1804, he arrived in the me- 


But the worthy master soon | 


tropolis. 

He applied himself immediately 
and most earnestly to study, having 
determined to draw and dissect for 
two years before he should begin to 
paint. This resolution was founded 
ou the most correct principle; whe- 
ther the object might not be attained 
in a shorter period we know not, 
Fuseli, Opie, and Smirke, approved 
his resolution, but it is said that 
another distinguished artist affected 
to think anatomy a_ superfluous 
study for a painter! Through the 
kind offices of Mr. Prince Hoare, 
to whom Haydon had obtained a 
letter of introduction, he wasenabled 


ito cultivate the friendship of these 


fore advised Haydon’s father no 
luuger to attempt to repress the 
youth's inclination. Being after- | 


wards sentto learn merchants’ ac- 
counts, Haydon neglected those te- 
dious studies for poetry and drawing, 
to the disappointment of his family, 
who wished to see him qualified for 
making his way in the world, 

ilis father’s perseverance in this 
VOL. H.-N, Se 
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great painters, particularly of Mr. 
Fuseli, who was much interested in 
his favour by the talent and industry 
he evinced, and took pleasure in 
every opportunity of advising and 
assisting him in his studies. In 
1805 he acquired the friendship of 
Wilkie, then lately become a student 
in the academy, and, we are happy 
to say, the mutual regard of these 
3 B 








two highly gifted artists has ever 
since continued to increase. 
Haydon began his first historical 


picture in 1806, which he finished in | 
March 1807, and exhibited at the | 


Royal Academy the same year. The 


subjeet was, Josepb and Mary rest- | 


ing on the road to Egypt, afier a 
day’s journey over the parebing de- 
sert; Joseph holds the Divine Infant, 
while the Virgin sleeps under the 
protection of two Guardian Angels. 
This picture excited universal admi- 
ration; and being afterwards exhi- 
hited at the British Gallery in 1808, 
was purchased by Mr, T. Hope. 
About this time some dissentions 
arose between the students and some 
of the academicians, on occasion of 
the present of a silver vase made to 
M. Fusceli by the students; and, as 
Mr. Haydon took an active part in 
the arrangement of this well-merited 
compliment, it has been asserted 
that he beeame thenceforth obnox- 


jous to some of the academicians. It | 


is certain that alaw was passed, 
prohibiting similar expressions of 
approbation oa the part of the stu 
dents for thefature. This transaction 


elicited the hostile feelings which | 


were afterwards heightened by the 
dissatisfaction of Haydon at the con- 
duct of the academicians, in hanging 
his second historical picture, The 
Death of Dentatus. 
effort, painted by commission for 
Lord Mulgrave, evineed the great 
eapabilities of the artist; the story 
is admirably represented, and the 
figure of Dentatus is a fine personi- 
fication of valour, strength, and rage. 
Treachervusly attacked by his own 
soldiers in a narrow defile, the Ro- 
man veteran rushes on his assailants 
with irresistible fury, determined to 
sell his life dearly. A villain is seen 
in the act of hurling from above a 
huge piece of rock, to crush tbe hero 
bencath its ponderous mass. This 
picture showed the great improve- 
ment which the painter had derived 
from his assiduous study of the works 
of Titian at the Marquis of Staf- 
ford’s, particularly the Diana and 
Actewon, and the Four Ages. His 
method was to examine a piece of 
colouring, then paint it from recol- 
lection at home, and afterwards com- 
pare his owp performance with that 
of the master. It was also during 
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This vigorous | 


| the progress of this picture that he 
| first had an opportunity of studying 
| the Elgin marbles, then at Lord Ej. 

gin's house in Piccadilly. On the 
| first view of these treasures of art, 
he declared to Mr. Hamilton that 
they would overturn the authority of 
the antique studies, which had tilf 
then been regarded as the perfection 
ofart, Canova afterwards confirmed 
this opinion. From these works, 
Haydon persevered, indefatigably, 
in drawing ten, twleve, and even 
fifteen hours ata time. The Dentatas 
was designed upon principles derived 
from these asskluous labours, and 
obtained the first prize at the British 
Institution. 

Eucouraged by this success, Mr. 
Haydon offered himself as an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy ; but his 
reception by some of the academi- 
cians were so far from satisfactory, 
that he relinquished his intention, 
The impression which this treatment 
made on his ardent mind, has been 
| often declared to the public most 
| unequivocally in his numerous writ- 

ings. An additional offence was un- 
| fortanately given to him the follow- 
ing year, by the refusal of a place in 
the great room for his pieture of Ro- 
meo and Juliet. Upon this new 
affrent, he withdrew his pietures, 
and commeneed a system of open 
| Warfare against the academicians, 
| which has ever since been carried 
| on by him and his friends, partieu- 





larly in the periodical work entijled 
‘* Annals of the Fine Arts.” We 
have no doubt that his censures have 
been too severe and indiseriminate; 
nevertheless, they have been of that 
sort of service, which the vigilance 
of opposition produces in a free go- 
vernment,. 

Thus opposed to one of the great 
national institutions for promoting 
the fine arts, it might have been ex- 
pected that he would have courted 
the favour of the other with obse- 
quious attention. But Haydon was 
much more an artist than a man of 
the world. Observing in the Edin- 
burgh Review of August 1810, an 
article by Mr. Payne Knight, on the 
works of Barry, which he conceived 
to be of a pernicious tendency, and 
calculated both to mislead and dis- 
courage young artists, Haydon for- 
got that Mr. Payne Knight was @ 
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distinguished connoiseur, and direc- 
tor of the British Institution; and 
came forward in the defence of the 
art, and the memory of a neglected, 
hut great artist, with overwhelming 
energy and truth, in a series of Ict- 
ters published in the Examiner Sun- 
day newspaper, under the signature 
of * An English Stadent.” Mr. 
Knight's criticism was certainly a 
fair object of censure; it appeared 
to have no other object than that of 
depreciating the greatest efforts of 
art, and confining the ambition of 
the painter to a successful imitation 
of visible objects—and this on a 
small scale. These absurd dogmas 
were most successfully controverted 
by Haydon; but it is to he feared, 
that the freedom aad poignancy of 
his style gave offence in a quarter 
where it was his interest to concili- 
ate. In 1812 he finished the picture 
of Macbeth for Sir George Beau- 
mont, and sent it to the British 
fiallery to compete for the prize. 
But the directors unanimously voted, 
that no picture worthy of their prizes 
of 300 or 200 guineas had been ex- 
hibited; and adding those premiums 
together, purchased withthe amount 
the picture of Christ healing the 
Blind, by Mr. Richter. This disap- 
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Whatever might have been Mr. 
Haydon’s errors, every member of 
the directory of the British Institu- 
tion must have felt, on witnessing 
the exhibition of Tue Judgment of 
‘Solomon, how completely that esta- 
blishment had abandoned the ob- 


jects of its institution, in abandon- 


ing an artist capable of producing 
such a work. As some reparation, 
they now voted him a present of 100 
guineas. It is unnecessary for us 
to describe the picture, which is al- 
most as well known in this country 
as the subject it represents, and will 
be regarded centuries hence with a 
degree of admiration which twenty 
years ago it was scarcely hoped that 
a British picture would ever elicit. 
Its depth, karmony, and richness, 
as a picture can scarcely be excelled. 


It is designed in a style of grandeur; 


pointinent was by no means allevi- | 


ated by the considerate offer made 
by the Institution to allow Mr. Hay- 


don thirty guineas for his frame, | 


which proposal was indignantly re- 
fused. 

At this time Mr. Haydon was 
nearly destitute. ‘The purchaser of 
his picture had not taken it, in con- 
sequence of some misunderstanding 
about the size. He no longer re- 
ceived any assistance from his fa- 
mily; and was engaged on his great 
picture of The Judgment of Solomon, 


without any prospect of support du- | 
ting its progress. Few artists would | 


have resisted sack an accumulation 
of motives for employing their talents 
in the lucrative business of portrait 
painting. Haydon hesitated for 
some time, but nobly determined to 
adhere to the more elevated pursuit, 


} the 


it contains nothing like bombast on 
the one hand, or meanness on the 
other; the variety of expression 
which the subject soliberally affords 
is faithfully and nobly rendered ; the 
easy dignity and prompt unerring 
sagacity of the youthful monarch are 
adwirably conceived ; the contrasted 
countenances and attitudes of the 
mothers, the living and dead child, 
the figure of the executioncr, and 
even the subordinate personages, 
are alladmirable. The figures are 
neither crowded nor scattered ; they 
are contrasted, but not ostentationsly 
or affectedly. We are not to learn 
that unqualified praise is often indi- 
cative only of the critic’s ignorance ; 
but the faults of this work are so 
trifling in comparison with its merits, 
that they have faded from our me- 
mory, while the beauties remain in- 
delibly impressed. The Mayor and 
Commonalty of the Borough of Ply- 
mouth, Haydon’s native town, voted 
him thefreedom of their corporation, 
as a testimony of their admiration of 
his talents, and particularly ef TVhe 
Judement of Solomon. 

The appearance of this work at 
Exhibition of the Society of 


| Painters in Water-colours at Spring 


and strenuously persevered, under | 


the pressure of great privations, in 
finishing his picture. His efforts 
— injuriousto his health, which 
1as never since been completely re- 
established. 





Gardens, was an era in the history 
of the fine arts of this country. It 
was hailed with general admiration 
and delight, as a national snecess, 
The Royal Academy would sew 
have received the painter with plea- 
sure; but he detcrmined to cemaia 













484 


unconnected with public bodies, | 


His picture being advantageously 
sold, he visited Paris for the restora- 
tion of his health at that favourable 


works of art, the spoils of all the 
Continental nations, enriched the 
Louvre, while the city itself abound- 
ed in objects of study and interest 
for a painter, in the concourse of 
military from all parts of Europe, 
and some of Asia, which filled its 
strects. 

On his return to England he com- 
menced his grand historical work, 
Jately exhibited in Piccadilly, from 
the scriptural subject of Christ's 
Triumphant Entry into Jerusalem. 
But a genera! debility and extreme 
weakness of sight,with which he was 
afflicted during almost the whole of 
1815, retarded the progress of this 
work. About this time Canova vi- 
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tage of a defective education, since 
painting formed no part of their 


| Studies; and that when they have 


| occasion to appreciate works of art, 
period, in 1814, when the choicest | 


being too proud to consult the artist 
of genius, they resign their judgment 
to the gentlemen of pretension.” He 
reminds them, that in ne other pro. 
fessions but those of the fine arts, is 
the opinion of amateurs preferred to 
that of professors; and concludes by 
declaring, that while he lives, or has 
an intellect to detect a difference, or 
a hand to write, he will never suffer 
a leading man to put forth pernicious 
sophisms on art without doing his 
best to refute them, or unjustly to 


| censure fine works by opinions, with- 


; sensation 


sited England, and became acquaint- | 


ed with Haydon, who afterwards 
sent hima cast of the Ilyssus. In 
the following year, when the pur- 


chase of the Elgin marbles became | 


a subjectof parliamentary discussion, 
Lord Elgin requested that Mr. Hay- 


don, whom he knew to be well ac- | 


quainted with those works, should } 


be examined, But Mr. Haydon was 
not called; and this neglect has al- 
ways been ascribed by his friends to 
the influence of Mr. Payne Knight. 
This gentleman had long since pre- 
viously declared his unfavourable 
opinion of these marbles in his ** Spe- 


cimens of Ancient Sculpture, pub- | 


lished by the Dilettanti Society,’ 
pronouncing them to be “* merely 
architectural sculptures, executed 
from the designs of Phidias, under 
his directions probably, by workmen 
scarcely ranked among artists.” 
he gave a similar opinion in his ex- 
amination before the select commit- 
tee of the Hlouse of Commons, Hay- 
don came forward eagerly in their 
defence, nothing loth, we suspect, to 
have another round with his old 


| 


As | 


out doing his best to expose them; 
that is, if they be of sufficient conse. 
quence to endanger the public taste. 
This pamphlet caused a very strong 
among the patrons and 
professors of the fine arts, and pro- 
bably influenced the decision to which 
this country is indebted for the pos- 
session of the noblest works of auti- 
quity. 

The President of the Impcrial 
Academy of St. Petersburgh wrote 
to Haydon in 1818, on the subject 
of the Elgin marbles, at the same 
time sending him two beautiful casts, 
In return, the English artist present- 
ed the Russian with two casts from 
the Elgin marbles, 

In a former part of this volume* 
we have fully expressed our opinion 
of Mr. Haydon’s picture of Christ's 
Triumphant Entry into Jernsalen 
The subscriptions raising by the 
Marquis of Stafford, Sir C. Long, 
Sir G. Beaumont, Lord Mulgrave, 
Lord Ashburnham, the Bishop 
of London, and other distinguished 
patronts of the arts, for the public 
purchase of this grand picture, isa 
touchstone which will try the real 


| state of British knowledve and feel- 


antagonist. He accordingly publish- | 


ed a letter, entitled “* The Judgment 
of Connoisseurs upon Works of Art 
compared with that of Professional 
Men; in reference more particularly 
to the Elgin Marbles.” 
justice than prudence this enthusias- 
tic artist declared, that the patrons 
of art laboured under the disadvan- 





ing on the subject of the fine arts. 
Ifit should not be completely suc- 
cessful, the absurdities of the Kdin- 
burgh Review +, which has reviv- 
ed (for thesake of contradiction) the 


| old exploded doctrine of the influ- 


ence of climate, will actually gain 


| some attention; and the writer who 


With more | 


has amused himself with calling the 
Triumphant Entry into Jerusalem 


vie 


t kh ev. Nu. OF, Art. LV. 
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“ the ground-work and scaffolding | the very beginning of this happy 
ofa noble picture, but no more,” } meeting: the half-starved little Shet- 
and tells us that our artists want | land pony, with the sagacity which 
only “ to have their pictures exhi- | those bora so far north are peculiar- 
bited and sold,” will no longer ap- | ly gifted with, seemed to smell out 
pear so pre-eminently dull as at pre- | he was going to a place where good 
sent. But we hope for better things. | things were to be had and trotted 
Leaving the worthy reviewer out of | on accordingly in cheerful emulation 
the question, the taste of the British | of the well-paced road-horse, who 
public, as well as the British artists, | threw his legs out at the rate of 
has increased, is increasing, and | twelve miles an hour; and even a 
will increase. solitary donkey, which had been 
The multitudes whocrowded Iay- | pressed into the service by a lame 
don’s exhibition-room during the | carpenter, as if anxious to clear his 
whole of last summer, afford the best | whole race from the reproach of 
refutation of those who would per-| slowness and obstinacy, kept up 
snade us that the fine arts are not | with the pony-chaise, without stimu- 
the natural growth of our country. | lus of goad or thong. 
We learn, with much satisfaction, We soon came within sight of the 
that avother proof in our favour will | farm-house, and a goodly sight it 
shortly be forthcoming, in a picture | Was. It stood in a spacious square 
of Christ’s Agony in the Garden, \ yard, one side of which was com- 
which Haydon is now painting for | pletely fenced in by a phalanx of 
Mr. Phillips, M.P. and will he ex- | stacks, the abundapt produce of 
hibited in the spring. He is also | five hundred acres of the best land 
employed on apicture of Zhe Raising | in Suffolk, and the ijoyful founda- 
of Lazarus, of 19 fect by 143, also to | tion of the hearty welcome that 
be exhibited when finished. awaited us. The other side was 
The private character of this artist | sheltered from the cold blasts of the 
has not been spared in the acrimo- | north by a range of excellent out- 
nious contests which have been al- | houses, amoung which was ample 
luded to in the preceding pages. stabling, stored with provender for 
Unable to resist the proofs of his | the quadrapeds who conveyed the 
talents as a painter, some adversa- | bipeds to the feast. Behind the 
ries have called him a radical re- | house, an extensive garden and or- 
former, and others a deist. We | chard displayed their treasures, rich 
believe that, when he has found as- | in autumnal beauty; and in front 
sociates of talent and worth, he has | was a Jarge kennel, from which a 
seldom inquired into their opinions | Newfoundjand dog rushed out at 
on politics and religion. As to his | our approach, with impetuous joy, 
own, we have reason to know that | as far as the chain would allow him, 
he is sincerely attached to the British | to fawn upon such ofthe guests as 
constitution, and considers the prin- | chose to venture within his reach, as 
cipal reform of which it is capable | if he also would say, “‘ Welcome to 
to be an extension of national en- | the Horkey !” 
couragement to historical painting. At a little distance from the house, 
So much for his politics. His religion | and near the stacks which their 
may be discovered in his pictures, activity had secured from weather 
—_ and mischance, stood the harvest- 
men and labourers, at the head of 
whom was a venerable bald-headed 
old man, whose superior skill and 
experience in the field had procured 
off, about four o’clock, in a large } him the title of my lord, and the ho- 
body, and with an agrecable variety | nour of precedence at the feast. This 
of equipage and cattle, from the | part of the company had skilfully 
well-built gig and blood-horse, to | stat‘oned themselves, so that they 
the bumble tax-cart, with | could beguile their time while sup- 
4 Dobbin and the foundered mare.” | per was preparing, with alternately 
Comparisens, however, or jealousics | watching the arrival of the parlour- 
of apy kind, were discarded from | cucsts, and the preparations that 
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WELL, then, to the Horkcey we set 
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were going on in the kitchen, the 


door of which stood wide open, and | momentary cloud of disappointment. 





The Torkey. 


she returned in a minute, with a 


exhibited a most attractive scene of | over her features: the seven was re 


cnlivary bustle. 
Our party ey to be the first 
that arrived. Je were welcomed 
as people used to welcome their vi- 
sitors fifty years ago: I, asa strang- 
er, received a double share of atten- 
tion, and the cheering sounds of “You 
must be kind enough to take us as 
you find us, sir; we are allina plain 
way here”—again greeted my ears. 
We were ushered into a room that 
looked into the garden, and against 
the windows of which the honey- 
suckle climbed, and wafted to us 
the lingering fragrance which it re- 
tains to a late period in the autumn, 
long after the beauty of its blussoms 
is past. The chairs were wedged in 
as close to each other as any lady 
of fashion could wish to see them at 
her first assembly; and at each end 
of the room stood a large table, one 
of which was set out with tea-equi- 
pagein all its ancient glory, and the 
other with decanters and glasses, 
and a profusion of cakes, the manu- 
facture of the females of the family, 
who handed them round to us them- 
selves, along with port and home- 
made wines, immediately on our ar- 
rival, 

The guests now began to throng in 
very thickly; and great was the re- 
joicing when it was discovered that 
any one had brought a friend or two 
with him more than was expected. 
A little girl, the youngest treasure of 
our hostess, who had been sent for 
from school expressly to share in 
the festivities of the Horkey, and 
whose countenance was in itself a 
herald of joy, rushed into the room, 
all buoyant with delight, to tell us 
that her uncleJames was coming in 
and had brought seven more with 
him. This was indeed matter of 
exultation ; and the grandmother, a 


fine tall old lady, whose dignity of | 


gait was not to be impaired by the 
stick which a rheumatic complaint 
obliged her to use, emphatically ex- 
claimed, with a beautiful mixture of 
devotion and hospitality, ‘‘ So much 
the better! they are welcome! there 
are plenty of stacks, thank God! and 
there is plenty of every thing for all 
that come!” 
girl again for more good tidings, but 








Away flew the little | 





duced to six; she had counted her 
uncle twice over. Still, however, we 
| were called upon to be glad that 
there were six; and we had so many 
similar occasions for rejoicing over 
unexpected additions to the party, 
that we soon began to be so far fasb- 
ionable as tofind every seat engag- 
ed, and one room overflowing into 
another. 

Our hostess had been about a year 
and ahalf a widow. The more ac- 
tive departments of the farm were 
managed for her by her son-in-law, 
and the two families resided under 
the same roof, in full amity and con- 
fidence. The married daughter now 
took her seat at the tea-table, and 
dispensed with her own hand the 
cups 


“ That cheer, but not inebriate,” 


in all the perfection that good tea, 
boiling water, a thing not always to 
be met with at fashionable routs, and 
thick cream, an article entirely un- 
attainable at places of that descrip. 
tion, could impart to them. The 
younger branches, meanwhile, hand- 
ed about the cakes and bread and 
butter, with unremitting and even 
affectionate attention, which left not 
a single individual of all the large 
party overlooked; and whilst I con- 
trasted their respectful behaviour to 
their elders, with the selfish and in- 
solent deportment which young peo- 
ple in higher circles assume towards 
those whom they consider as too old, 
or too insignificant to minister to 
their vanity, I could not help think- 
ing, old bachelor as I am, that if the 
fates should insistupon my marrying, 
I would rather choose my wife ata 
Horkey in Suffolk, than a ball at 
Almack’s. I then, by a natural as- 
sojation of ideas, turned my eye 
towards the tea-table, and gratilied 
them with an admiring survey of the 
pretty features, the sweet counte- 
nancc, andmodestattire of the youth- 
ful matron who did its honours s0 
well, and who was too intent on 
watching the wishes of her guests to 
be discomposed by the strictness of 
my scrutiny, which she had, in fact, 
not even leisure to observe, and 
woule most certainly never have 
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thought, had she been ever so unoce 
cupied, of endeavouring to attract. 
The time betwecn tea and supper 
was agreeably filled up with a walk 
round the well-cultivated garden, the 
goodly stacks, and the commodious 


The Horkey. 
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|} was a smoking round of boiled 


beef; at the lower a noble boiled leg 
of mutton, which might have disput- 
ed the prize with my Lord Somer- 
ville’s legs, or the Duke of Bedford’s 
legs, or any other cattle-fancier’s, 


yard, all illuminated with the silver | noble or ignoble, below the boiled 


radiance of the harvest-moom, just 
then rising in full beauty and un- 
clouded lustre. Nor was the dairy, 


coolness, and its fall bowls of cream, 
overlooked by us, any more than the 
kitchen, where the roast and the 
boiled were contending which should 
send forth the most savoury steams 
to the olfactories of the rustics 
who kept alternately coming in to 
scorch themselves in the blaze of a 
crackling wood fire, and retiring to 
the door again to cool themselves, 

“ Quench’'d in the cold ybeams of the watery 

moon. 

As supper was served exactly at 
seven, the interval thus employed 
did not, my readers will imagine, ap- 
pear very tedious to any ofus. Three 
reoms were now thrown open—one 
for the guests, another for the young- 
er branches of the family, and a third 
for the household servants, the har- 
vest-men, and labourers. The fare 
was, I believed, the same at each 


beef stood a fine piece of roast beef, 


| no way disdaining its near proximity 
| to one of the same family; and an 
in all its pride of cleanliness and | equally good understanding seemed 


to prevail at the bottom of the table 


| between the boiled leg of matton and 


| 
| 
| 


a roasted quarter of lamb. These ex- 
cellent articles, with a profusion of 
fine vegetables of different kinds, 
formed the savoury part of the feast ; 
for neither poultry, nor any sort of 


) made-idishes, were deemed advisable 





table; I shall therefore content my- | 


self with describing that which was 


placed immediately under my own | 


eyes. At the top and bottom of the 
table was that standing article in 
Suffolk, a boiled batter-pudding, 


solid cnough in composition, and of 


sufficient dimensions, to aet as a 
good foundation for the viands that 
were to follow. With each of these 
puddings appeared a sauce-bout full 
of gravy, an indispensable appen. 
dage; and as if Pope's illustration 
of somewhat more than enough, in 
the account of Sir Balaam’s manner 
of living — 
“ Aud, lo! two puddings smoked upon 

bour«,”’ 
were not in a case like the present 
Suflicient exemplification of plenty, 
a third pudding was added, in the 
form of a baked one, equal in size 
to both the others, as if the cook felt 
that her powers 

~~. could po farther go,” 

and therefore 


‘To make » third she join‘d the former two.” 


the 


At the upper end of the table 


at such a period as this; notonly on 
account of the additional time it 
would have taken in preparing them, 
but also the delay which they would 
have caused in the carving. And 
here I must remark, that both my 
worthy friend, who had taken the 
head of the table, and who was him- 
self the personification of cheerful- 
ness and gvod-humour, and his col- 
league, at the bottom, seemed de- 
termined to deserve the meed of 
excellence in carving, according to 
the test laid down by the modern 
Apicius, Dr. Kitchener, who saga- 
ciously observes on this subject, 
‘** For my part I hold him to be the 
best carver who satisfies the greatest 
number of guests inthe least portion of 
time.” And,certainly,in the present 
case, no small number were satisficd 
in a very short period, through the 
attendance and promptnass of their 
worthy presidents, with the substan- 
tials; and no sooner were they done 
with, than they were succeeded by 


| another course of plum-puddings 
| and rice-puddings, and fruit-pies ; 
} and the cheerful countenances of the 


mistresses of the feast appeared be- 
tween whiles, with an irradiating in- 
fluence on their guests, to ask if they 
were all happy and comfortable, and 
to hope they had every thing they 
wanted, and that all was to their 
liking ; for these worthy women re- 
tained so much of genuine old-fash- 
ioned hospitality, that they would 
noteven sit down themselves, but 
went about from room to room, to 
sce that plenty and comfort prevailed 
in cach. After sitting some time 
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over very excellent port and made 
wines, and all the fruits that the sca- 
son atlorded, we were invited to 
join our forces, and make a general 
muster—and now began the Horkey 
in all its attractions, a scene every 
way worthy of the pen of Burns and 
the pencil of Wilkie. The room in 
which we assembled was spacious, 
thongh not lofty, and was that part 
of the dwelling which is peculiarly 
known among farmers ia this county, 
as wellas the more northern ones, 
by the appellation of the Avuwse ; round 
the walls, benches were placed (or 
the labourers and helpers, all dressed 
in clean smock-frocks ; among tiem 
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my lord and thevillage-butcher were | 


treated with peculiar marks of re- 
spect. At the end nearest to the 
door, some urchins had edged them- 
scilves in, happy enough at being 
aliowed, on any terms, to make their 
first appearance at a Horkey; and 
at the upper end some of the wealthy 
farmers were content to take their 
places, quite satisficd with the slight 
distinction of drinking out of glass 
instead of horn, as the rank was 


formerly marked, at the tables of 
our ancestors, by the saltin the mid- | 


dle, as a boundary, nor did those 
who, in this instance, might be 
considered as sitting above it, shew 
any undue sense of superiority over 
the parties who were ranged below. 
Within this outer circle another 
was formed with chairs round a table 
of polished oak, which reflected the 
jovial faces of those who sat round 
it, wherever there was a space suf- 
ficiently clear from the huge flaggons 
of ale, an enormous bow! of punch, 
bottles, decanters, horns,and giasses, 
with which its cenire was covered 
This inner circle consisted of the 
ladies and gentlemen of the party, 
as far as any distinction of that kind 
could be said to exist in an assem- 
blage altogether so we!! behaved, so 
respectable, and so good-humoured. 
Among them was an artist and his 
wile from London, who had been 
brought as spectators under the 
auspices of my friend; and, to say 


the truth, as the gentleman-had the 
reputation of being a genius, and 
the lady an authoress, I had some 
apprehensions that the simplicity 
and native wit of the conversation 
would be contaminated by the tech- 








or the 
periodical criticism. 
however, the artist proved to be as 
modest as I have since found him to 
be ingenious, and the same love of 


nicalities of art, cant of 


Portuuately, 


nature which is exhibited in his 
works Was now manifested in his si- 
lent, yet speaking enjoyment of the 
scene before him; and more fortu. 
nately still,the lady had been brought 
up herself in the country, and had 
contrived to cultivate her mind early 
in life, without impairing the simpli- 
city of her manners. . Next to her 
sat the wife of my friend, whose 
figure and carriage would have grac- 
eda drawing-room. Nor must my 
worthy friend himsclf be forgotten ; 
with one consent he was called upon 
to preside at this table, as he had 
done at the other, and he complied 
with his accustomed good humour; 
but when he had taken his seat a 
few minutes, he suddenly rose, ery- 
ing out * No, no; I don’t like this, 
why we half of us turn our backs on 
some ofthe handsomest fellows in 
the room,” at the same time pulling 
two or three of them forward in their 
smock-frocks, grinning from ear to 
ear. It was found, however, thatno 
better arrangement could be made ; 
his objection was therefore overruled, 
he resumed his seat, my lord went 
round with * the flowing can,” and 
the vocal part of the amusement 
commenced with a general chorus to 
the health of the mistress of the house, 
in the following strain, which I shall 
give in the rich Saflolk twang, which, 
throughout the whole evening, gave 
added raciness to the poetry of the 
different songs :— 

“ Now harvist is indid, and supper is past, 

s a fall flowing glass 
t Je us good cheer, 


she provide 
sand dito hall your 


Let: drink to the mists 
She bea 





good woman, 
So here’s to her health, lads, 
beer.” 


(lo be continued ) 


LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY. 

Shepton Mallett.—The town of 
Shepton, additionally termed Mallet, 
from its ancient lords, is situa ted 
five miles east from Wells, twelve 
south-west from Frome, and sixteen 
from Bath, the Roman fosse-road 
thence passing a little to the east 
ward of the town. Its site is chiclly 
in a Jow recluse valley, interrupted 
With winding rocky shelyes aud din 
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gles; and it comprises upwards of 
twenty streets and lanes, which are 
in general narrow, acclivious, and 
dirty. For many years it has been 
famous for its manufacture of wool- 
len-cloth, ia which a great number 
of hands are emploved; and this, 
with a considerable manufacture of 
knit stockings, aifords a sniflicient 
object of industry to the indigent 
part of its inhabitants. 

The religious persuasions are va- 
rious, there being meeting-honses 
for Presbyterians, Quakers, and Me- 
thodists. 

Lith) Edward 
granted for a market to be 
this town on Monday, and a fair on 
the eve, day, and morrow after the 
feast of St. Barnabas the Apostle. 
The marketis now kept on Friday, 
and the fair, whichis called Si/ver- 


If. a charter was 


market-place is on the cast side of 
the Town-strect, at its entrance from 
which stands a very curious market- 
cross of stone, consisting of five 
arches, supported by peatagonal co- 
lamns: and in the centre is a large 
hexagonal piilar, standing on two 
rows of steps, and supporting a flat 
roof, over which rises a lofty pyra- 
midal spire, decked with Gothic 
niches, and crowned at the top with 
an oblong entablature, on which are 
the figures of our Saviour on the 
cross between the two malefactors, 
and several saints. This cross was 
erected in the year 1500 by Walter 
and Agnes Bukland,(or de Bukland, 
in this county) 9s we learn from the 
following inscription, con a brass 
plate aflixed to the central pillow :— 

“Of vor charyte pray for the soules 
of Walter Bukland and Agnys hys 
wyf, wt whoyse goods thys crosse 
was made in the yere of or Lord God 
My‘, whoys obbyt shall be kepte for 
ever in thys paryshe churche of 
Shepton-Mallet, ye xxvii day of No- 
vember, whoys soules Jhti pardon.” 
~—Lands of considerable value have 
been appropriated to the reparation 
of this curious structure. 

In this place was anciently a tum- 
bri/, or cuckine-stool, set up, as it ap- 
pears, by Hlugh de Vivonne, lord of 
this manor, in the time of Henry III. 
for the correction of unquiet women; 
Which unseemly apparatus, Michael 
Von. uf ‘ sS. 


rye , 
hi cal Topography. 
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de Ambreshury, lord abbot of Glas- 
toubury, 
, tun’s wiles and churlish bondage broke, 
And gave his flock the freedom of the plains,” 
with some diffieulty, in a suit at law, 
removed, 
In this townis thecounty bridewell. 
Of eurious oceurrences here 
and in the vicinity, the following 


} seems particularly worthy of record- 


ing. Inthe year 1763, one Owen 
Parfitt, an old man, by trade a tai- 
lor, but who had in his younger days 
served asa soldier in America, was 
living at West-Shepton, in this pa- 


| rish, in the tarnpike-road to Wells. 


held in | 


By long illness, and a melancholy 


| tarn of mind, he was reduced to such 


extreme weakness as to be obliged 
to keep his bed, and was emaciated 
almost to askeleton. He depended 
on his neighbours for support, and 


street Fair,on the sth of August. The | was taken care of by an aged sister. 


By his own desire he had several 
times heen brought down stairsin an 


| elbow-chair, and placed in the pas- 


sage of the house for the benefit of 
the air. In this sitaation he was 
left one evening for a few minutes, 
buton his attendant’s return (strange 
to tell), this helpless man was miss- 
ing, aud no where to be found! ner 
has he ever since been heard of. A 
man of his description was observed 
the same evening in the West Wood- 
lands of Frome, but his person could 
not be identified. It is generally 
supposed, that seized with some 
sudden fit of phrenzy, and impelled 
by some extraordinary effort of na- 
ture, he quitted his seat, and leay- 
ing the town, rambled through bye- 
paths, till falling into some pool, 
pit, or cavern, his appearance and 


| existence upon earth were termi- 


| lere, in Oxford, in 1484. 


} 


nated together. 

In this town was born, about the 
year 1460, Hugh Inge, or de Ynge, 
who was educated at Winchester. 
school, and made fellow of New Col- 
After quit- 
ting the college, in 1496, he travelled 
abroad, and had the degree of Doc- 
tor in Divinity conferred upon him; 
and on his return became succes- 
sitely prebend of East Harptree, 
and succentor of the cathedral of 
Wells; warden of Wapulham, in 
the diocese of Lincoln; prehendary 
of Aust, in the church of Westbury 


36 
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then in the diocese of VW ster. 
but since jn that of Glo . 
which the vicarage of \W Ww, in 
this diocese, was annexed by t! 
Pope; vicar of Oldeston, ia th 


diocese of Lincoln; of Doulting, i: 
this county, by the presen‘ 
Richard Beere, abbot, and the con- 
vent of Glastonbury, on the death 
of Mr. William Speckington ; 


mioOn oO 


ana oi 


Weston,alias Sowy,by the presenta- | 


tion of thesame abbot and convent, 
on the death of Mr. Robert Stafiord. 
In 1511 he was incorporated D.D. 
in the University of Oxford ; and in 


the same year was made Bishop otf 
Meath, in Ireland, whence he was 


translated to the archiepiscopal see 
of Dublin in 1521; and about the 
same time was made Chancellor of 
Ireland, where he was highly esteem- 
ed for his integrity and justice. 
He died at Dublin, Aug, 3, 1528, and 
was buried in St. Patrick’s church. 
Walter Charleton, an eminent 
physician, was also born here, Fe- 
bruary 2, 1619. He was instructed 
in grammatical learning by his fa- 
ther, the Rev. Walter Charleton, ree- 
tor of the parish, and in 1635 was 
entered at Magdalen-hall.in Oxford 
Here he applied himself to physic, 
of which,in 1642,he obtained the d« 
gree of doctor, and was successively 
physician in ordinary to Charles f. 
and II. On the institution ot 
Royal Society he became one ofits 
first members. In 1689 he wasc! 
President of the College of Physi- 


} 
tne 


jOsen 


cians; but soon after retired, in ra- 
ther indigent circumstances, to the 
SoBe 3 * . and died ~o- 
island of Jersey, and d in 1707, 


aged 87. He wrote and published 
several ingenious tr amonye 
which is ** Chorea Gigantu oran 
Account of Stonchene,” which heat- 
tributed to the Danes. 

Here also was born,iu 1650, Simon 
Browne, a learned dissenting minis- 
ter and writer, particularly against 
Woolston andTindal; he died ini7332. 

Shepton was in old time an ap- 
pendage to part of the manor of 
Pilion, and was given by King 
Ina, A. D. 705, to the flourishing 
Abbey of Glastunbury. At the con- 
quest it consisted of six hides and 
half, which were held of the ab- 
bot by Roger de Carcelie. But its 
subsequent tenants were the Barons 
Malet, who gave the place the appel- 


tilses, 








h it is to this day cis. 


inguished, This place, it scems,was 
ence the head of their barony, which 
d of twenty-one kuights’ 
fees, aud in the time of Henry L. was 
iolntly held b I 


consiste 
















y Sir Robert Malet 
and Hubert dc Sancta Susanna; but 
in the time of Henry iL. the whole of 
it was in the possession of Sir Wil 
liam forwhich he accounted 
to the King twelve knights’ fees,and 
paid the sum of 151. 12s. 10d. His 
son’s name ' also William,whos 
residence was chielly at (1 rry-Mal. 
let, in this county, where he had his 
castle; but unluckily confederating 


with the reb 
King Johu, all h 
feited to the crown, and this manor 
was given to Sir Hugh de Vivonne, 
who had married to Mabel, one of 
his daughters and coheirs. This Sir 
Hugh Vivonne was descended 
from a family who were lone seated 
at Poictiers in France, and was se- 
neschal or steward of Poictiers, 
Aquitaine, and Gascony. By the 
said Mabel he had issue Wiliam de 
Vivonne, who,on account of his mili- 
tary fortitude, was surnamed de For- 
Iic married Maud de Kyme, 
daughter and of Sy bell de 
lerrers, daughters and 
cohcirs of William arshall, earl of 
Pembroke, and relict of Simon de 
Kyme ; who surviving her said hus- 
band, had 44 Henry ILE. an assig 
ment of this manor in dowe: it 


sus barons against 


is eslates were for- 





de 


tious. 
cole if 


4 ! 
one ot the 


aT 


er, Wilh 
all its appurtenances ceept the ad- 
vowson of the parish-church, and 
under her the manor of Shepton was 


held by Geollirey de Laverton and 


Robert de St. Cl 








ire She left issue 
four daughters, the eldest of whom, 
foan, Ww rried to Reginal! Pitz- 
Peter, o1 rs: lia, the nd, 
to Jt hn de Beauchar ip; Mahi! ] 
third, to Fulk de Archiaco; and Si- 
bill, the fourth, to Gr de Rune de 
Cavardo. A moicty of this man 
came to the possession of the Beau 
champs, and {rom them passed bya 
coheiress to the families of Merri 
and Gournay, from whom it came to 
the crown, and was fiually annexed 


to the duchy of Cornwal!, to which 
it now belongs. 

The other moicty of the manor 
came, by the marriage of Alice, the 
daughter of Reginald Fitz-Piers, by 
Joan,the eldest daughter and coliel! 





an a 
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of William de Vortibus, and Maud 
his wife,abovemeutioned, to Sir Tho- 
mas de West, knight,ancestor of the 
Earls Delawarr, in which family it 
continued for several descents,and is 
now the property of P.Sherston,Ksq. 

fhe manor of Charlton jbelongs 
to Levi Ames, Esq. 

The ecclesiastical matters of this 
parish commence at au early date. 
iy informed, by William oi 
Worcester, that St. Indractus, the 
Irish martyr and confessor, was bu- 

with his hundred fellow 
martyrs*; vut Capgrave and the 
martyrologies say that he was in- 
terred at Glastonbury, and give the 
following account of him:—Returuing 
from Rome, whither he had been 
ona pilgrimage, into Britanny, A.D. 
709, he resolved to pursue his jour- 
ney to Glastonbury, and there,at the 
monument of St. Patrick, to pou: 
forth his prayers to God, At that 
tine Kiog Ina held his court at Pe- 
dret, in the villages about which 
many of hisservants and attendants 
were dispersed. Among them there 


a certain son of iniquity, called 





‘Ye are 
ea 


ried here, 


was 
Hona, 
dractus and his companions 
from Glastonbury, imagined 
that their bags and purses were well 
stored with money. Whereupon he 
and his companions followed them, 
x them at the village of 
entered the house 


who curiously observing In- 
in their 


way 





and overio 
Shapwick, where he 
in which they were 
massacred them all. 
vy, they threw their bo 
pit, but they were 
ly discovered, and 


, . 
sleeping, and 





This done, by 
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jiesintoa de 
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fhe rectory of Shepton was 1292 


cf rol bh . 
reatltaunerai honour! 
Pp 


valued at 20 marks, the vicarage ot 


the same at marks, and a pension 
to the rector at 20 shillings.; The 
benetice is rectorial, and in the 
deanery of Cary; th presentation Js 
alteruately int vince of W ales ai 
the family Wickham. To this chure 
belongs a small rectorial manor. 

Phe charch, which is dedicated to 
St. Peter and & i ta i 
the east side { the miarkel-} 

is a very large and hands 
¢, in the form of a cross,coin- 
d of a nave, chancel, north and 
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side aisles, north and south 


south 
transept, a chapel on each side of 
the chancel, and at the north-east 
angle a chantry, now used as a ves- 
try-room. Atthe west end standsa 
well-built tower, formerly surmount- 
ed by a spire, and containing aclock 
and eight bells. On the west side of 
the tower,in niches,-arethe elligies 
of the Virgin Mary,-St. Peter, and 
St. Paul. The roof of the nave is 
curiously interlaced with tvet work ; 
the pulpit is cut out of one stone, as 
is also the font, which is circular and 
very large. 

in the two windows of the north 
aisle arethe mutilated efligies of two 
knights templars, in complete ar- 
mour, and cross legged. That in the 
lower window has a ferocious coun- 
tenance ; his right arm crosses his 
body, and reclines upon his shield, 
which is placed over his Icft, and of 
an oblong form, and between his 
legs his sword. The other efligy has 
also an oblong shield on his leit arm, 
and at his feet the remains of a dog. 
These effigies, according to the tra- 
dition of the place, represent two of 
the Malets, who went into the holy 
wars, and probably they might be 
the two Williams of that name, who 
were engaged in that service in the 
reign ol Henry I. 

On the south side of the church- 
yard is an almshouse, founded by 
idward Strode, of Downside, Esq. 
A. D. 1699, for four poor men, who 
have 2s. Gd. a week each, and are 
clothed once in two years. On the 
north side of the church-yard, but 
fronting the street, is the free 
vrammar-school, which is endowed 
with the rectorial manor of Meare, 
in this couaty; and adjoining to itis 

e for four poor women, 








alinshouse 


an 
but they have no endowment vr sti- 
peud, 
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riON OF STERNE. 


Your worship will remember that 
ot iitted 
ou the subject of table- 


er to avoid 


some three or 


a aicres- 





thieaar in ore 

sit t have new placed all my cha- 
rack ia such a situation, that ficel 
myscli at pert liberty to resume 
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accomplishment to any man who 
would wish to be conside:ed ap ora- 
tor.——** But how have you placed 
your characters, Sir? Where is your 
father—your uncle—the worthy cor- 
poral too? You have not yet told 
us.” True, Madam ;—but you 
must have read with very little at- 
tention not to perceive that my fa- 
ther is busily engaged reading the 
mystitications and brain- puzzling lo- 
gic of Krensar; my uncle and the 
corporal are in the bhowling-green, 
discussing the merit of a fosse which 
‘Trim has nearly completed ; and my 
mother is—you must excuse me—for 
however your ladyship may be anxi- 
ous to know wherc my mother is, and 
how she is amusing hersclf, I cannot 
so far forget the respect due to fe- 
males as to intrude upon their pri- 
vacy. If you will step round to the 
back-door, Madam, and ask Susan- 
nah, she will, I dare say, give you 
any information you may require— 
if she will not, ‘tis fifty to one she is 
as much in the dark as yourself.—— 
I agree with your worship, that the 
remarks I am about to make are by 
far too interesting to be thrust, like 
an old coat, into a corner, and I sha 1\ 
therefore make it a chapter by itself. I 
expect no immediate fame from it, for 
the most learned maxims, when first 
started, are received with a cold sus 
picion,just as your lovely daughter re- 
ceived the first professions of attach- 
ment from the young genticman who 
is shortly to call you father. Truc it is 
that I do not labour under the same 
difficulties with which those have to 
contend who are the contrivers or in- 
ventors of new systems, mine having 
been practised some time, from the 
country gentleman who makes a 
speech in the Parliament-house, 
down to the village politician of the 
ale-house. But then this is the first 
time it has ever assumed the import- 
ant attitude in which Lam about to 
place it. The movement of a finger, 
being common, excites no particular 
notice: the philosopher looks to the 
fibres—the veins—the bones of which 
it is composed—and wonders. So 
will your regular table-thumper won- 








Ee 


, ship; but he des: 


der when he reads of the wrace, the | 


elegance, and the force of argument 
comprised in what has been so com- 
mon tohim. Nothing can be clearer 
than this assertivn; sv, without fur- 





Imitation of Sterne. 


ther remark, f shall at once begin 
with my 


CHhapicr on Cable = thumy- 
tug. 

Demosthenes—as your worship's 
first-born will inform you when he is 
at home the next vacation—saw the 
necessity of thumping a table whilst 
speaking, in order to give force to an 
argument in as clear a light as I do, 
He laid it down as the only requisite 
for oratory. Demosthenes, Madam, 
was a man who lived some few cen- 
turics since; and as it was during 
an age when orators looked more to 
truth and practised less sophistry 
than our modern speakers, you may 
readily Lelieve he was not one of 
those who would advance any rule 
of this sort without being convinced 
of its utility. The ancients, | need 
not tell your reverence, were not ar- 
rived at that happy pitch of retine- 
ment when opinion is sacrificed to 
party—and party is made an ido! as 
devoutly worshipped, and as blindly 
followed, as any of the idols of Ro- 
mish superstition. They were in the 
habit of hearing and speaking truth; 
therefore, I say again, a man like 
Denosthenes would certainly speak 
what he thought, and unless he had 
been of my opinion, he never would 
have dwelt upon the necessity of ta- 
ble-thumping. -“* He bever men- 
tioned a table.” True, your wor- 


ribed the three re- 





quisites for speaking to be ** Action, 
action, action.” Now what is table- 
thumping but “ action?” IT will di- 
vide this doctrine into, or rather ar- 
range it under, live distinct heads;— 
first, to strengthen argument—se- 
coudly,to awaken attention—thirdly, 
to give ellect—fourthly, to stifle ur- 
cument—and, fifthly, argument it- 
self.- First, Jo sivencthen argue 


ment :—As I before remarked to your 
ladyship, no man less than five feet 
ten or cleveninches high should ever 
attempt this mode 
argument. A litile using it 
may well try to blow feathers 
against the wind, as hope to excite 
more than a contemptuous curl of 
the lip, or a slight elevation of the 
tip of his adversary’s nose ; whereas 
a good brawny man, when he applies 
his fist to the table--for the hand 
inust be clenched— produces an l- 
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voluntary respect from the firmest of , be saved, but the weight of his fist 
his antagonists, whilst the more ti- | upon the table. Fancy, your wor- 
mid amongst them feel a sort of awe | ship, a man, attempting to produce 
at such a display of strength—no | this effect, missing the table, and 
matter whether this respect or this | striking his neighbour!—In such a 
awe be paid to the fist or the argu- | case, whatever weight the argument 
ments, the effect is produced; and | may have upon the unfortunate ob- 
as few men argue for truth, but most | ject that received it, it would have 
for victory, it is not the value of a | the contrary eflect upon the com- 
pin diflerence how their conquests | pany ;—therefore, although | admire 
are achieved. Much jadgment is ; the ingenuity of your worship’s re- 
required in strengthening an argu- | mark, I must maintain that table- 
ment by this fistic application: it | thumping produces a greater eficct 
should be resorted to at the precise , in discussion than any single thing 
moment when you bave advanced a | your worship could mention.—— 
Lold assertion which you cannot | Fourthly, To stifle argument ;—-I have 
prove, and which assertion, if laid | already hinted of the existence of 
down as a positive fact, strengthened | certain timid beings, who are apt to 
hy an appeal to the table, comes with | Le moved by the species of oratory 
an irresistible force—it overwhelms | which I have so happily termed ta- 
the strong, drowns the weak, and the | ble-thumping. Upon such poor crea- 
irresolute are borne away by the im- | tures an appeal of this nature pro- 
petuosity of the torrent. The victory | duces a powerful effect. Figure to 
is your's. You shout your J/o’s—and | yourself, Miss, a little fribble of a 
then—snuif the candle with an air of | fellow arguing upon any subject with 
as great triumph as the greatest con- , a similar man to your favourite mi- 
queror ever assumed in his car of | litary friend. Then, imagine the 
victory..——Secondly, 70 awaken at- ; fribble about to bring out an argu- 
tention :—Y our worship is in the ha- | ment, which is interrupted by the 
bit of attending parish meetings, and | dragoon looking fiercely, uttering a 
of listening to—LI beg pardon—of | sentence or two, and aiding it by a 
hearing vestry-spouters. You have | tremendous thump on the table. It 
ielt, in common with others whose | is irresistible—the fribble is con- 
inisfortune it has been to atiend these | founded—and that happy coup de 
mectings, a certain drowsiness,which | main—if I may venture to pun—was 
you have in vain endeavoured to | conclusive.———-I now come to the 
shake off, until the thunder of some , last part of this chapter on table- 
speaker’s fist has aroused you. It | thumping, wherein it is applied as 
requires, then, no argument to satis- | the argument itself. But so many 
fy you on this point, as it is as self- { beautiful thoughts occur tome on this 
evident as the sleepy eficct produced | part of my subject, that, if your wor- 
by the vicar’s sermon in your wor-! ships will allow me, I prefer making 
ship’s parish church.— —Thirdly, To | it a separate chapter in the account 
give effeet:—Perhaps, Madam, you | of my Life and Opinions. It is im- 
may have been to one of the Luadon | possible to do justice to it at the 
playhouses—if so, you must have | conclusion of a chapter—I wculd as 
noticed that certain attitudes of the | soon think of begianing the breast 
players, such as standing upon one | of a turkey when I had nearly finish- 
leg, slapping their breasts, sawing | ed my dinner. Besides, Madam, 
the air with their hands, &c. Xc. will | the evening is drawing in, and my 
set the whole house—by which I | uncle avd father are comfortably 
mean the people in it—clapping their | seating themselves on each side the 
hands and shouting. This, Madam, | fire. My uncle is at this moment 
is called stage-efleet. Nowa blow drawing the pipe from his mouth—a 
upon a table, just when a man ullers sure presage that he is about to make 
something like an argument, pro- | some remark-—but it would be an 
duces an ellect of this description |} absurdity to say what that remark 
upon his hearers—they are astound- | is—I shall therefore leave it for some 
ed, And what is it convinces them? future chapter. 

Nothing in the world, as L hope to oe es ee 
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mera Obscur 


rHE CAMERA 


OBSCURA. 


My Dear SpyGLass--- 


You are a very charming fel- 
low ;—and if you would but continue 
writing according to your own ideas, 


without paying attention to those of 


others, it would be more gratifying 
to your readers, I am sure. How 
can you suffer such nasty odious 
creatures as that John Brown, and 
his valgar red-faced wife, to influ- 
ence you with their horrible propen- 
sity for a coarse horse-laugh? I dare 
say the brutes never knew those de- 
lightful sympathetic emotions which 
congenial souls feel at the inspira- 
tions of the “‘ rosy-cheeked god,” as 
Mr. Little, or some other sweetly in- 
teresting poct,calls him. No—I will 
venture to assert they have never 
experienced the soul-thrilling em< 

tions of delicate susceptibility, but 
fancving themselves in love, were re- 
gularly married, in the jog-trot way, 
by banns.—Only think, Mr.Spyzglass, 


of being married by banns!-—T never 
could consent to it—could you? 


Perhaps though you are married. 
Heigho! your wife must be a very 
happy woman!—Dear me,] am wan- 
dering very widely from the purpose 
[ intended in writing to you. You 
must know,then, that if there be any 
faults in your essays, they consist in 
not being sentimental enough. You 
have not yet given us one specimen 
of your abilities in writing the 
most tender passion that can agitate 


on 


or reside in the human breast. We 
have had no love-tal othin 

about fickle mistresses or inconstant 
swains—nota syllable of young men 
hanging themselves, or young 

being found in ponds, for love 

these thines which interest th 


iost of your 


soms ol rn 
: to assert, 








and, T will venture 

no means uninteresting to the mal 
Let me conjure you, rood Mr. S 
«lass, to let us have somet ithe 
Jove stvle very oon, Noth m Can 
be more picasant than to read about 
despairing sighs—languishing looks 


palpitations of the hea 
losity of the frame 
sand agree 
manifest “t 
s Lord Byronor son a 
| think if vou I il 
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Cheat S ¢ LGOGg@- 
vote a few of your numbers to com- 
munications of this nature , you would 
soon have a considerable number of 
correspondents. [, for one (although 
[ consider it rather unbecoming in 
young ladies to employ themselves 
in such a manner), should sometimes 
bestow a few amatory thonghts upon 
you. Numberless are the tales [| 
have ready for you the moment you 
will allow me to introduce them, 
Do, my dear Mr. Spyglass, begin 
something about love—l don’t care 
much what it is.—With very 
esteem, I am your sincere a 
Lypia Lane 
P.S.—(How strange! P. 
Paul Spyglass, as 
script!)—After [ had writt 
ter, I saw the last number o 
Camera.” h! what a el 
young man Mr. Lovemore must be! 
How [I pity his sorrows!--l am 
glad you have taken compassion on 
the poor dear fellow, and are going 


creat 
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to publish his sorrows—I am sure 
they will be tenderly interesting 
You may tell him, Mr. Spyglass, I 
feel such an interest in him, even be- 
fore | know what he has suffered, 
that I have ordered six new hand- 
kerchiefs, that the tears of sensibi- 
lity which T intend to shed may flow 
without restraint, and not be wiped 
away by the cambrie that has beer 
used for any other purpose. 
LONDON THEATR IN 1677 
Tut London theatres then pre- 
sented a snectacile which ought for 
ever to prt to silence the foolish 
ouiery againstprogressive de jora- 
tion of morals, foolish even from 
the pen of Juvenal, and still more 
so from the lips of a modern Puritan. 
Vice is alwa nearly on anaverage: 
the only difference in life worth 
tracing, is that of manners; and 
there we have manifestly the advan- 
tare of our ancestors. Hypocrisy is 
said to be the homave that vice pays 
to virtue, decoram is the outward 
eX] ion of that homage; and it 
this be so. we must acknowledge 
that vice has latterly crown very 
humbleindeed. There was, however, 
so hing splendid, ostentatious,and 
olbt mm tl cs of Charles the 
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rn.—A view of the 
when Stan- 
ing them. 
side the 


Se cond’s rt i 
theatres alone S| soved it 
ton was inthe habit of visit 
At the duox rs stood one 
yt nel ofa fashionable nobleman, 
oo we under their 
the sedan ofa 





or 


arnis conc 


yunding 


(with 
liverie 


») Surt 


po} deg actress*, whom they were 
to carry olf vi ef armis, as she cater- 


end of the play. At the 
ted the elass coach of a 


1 il sreoy 
other side wait 


at ae 
t at the 
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: lile —" 
aay), ua ats ftom 
the play was over, and exhibi 


afte: 








him in all the luxurious splendour 
of effeminate beauty (1 hiened 
by theatrical dress), for which hi 


hed. 





was so dist 

Plays being then performed at 
four o'clock, allowed ampte time for 
the evcuing drive, and the midnight 
lation, when 


the parties met 
light, masked,in St.James’s 





ass! 





d verified the title of Wy- 

j play, * Love ina Wood.” 

The boxes, as Stan te mn looked round 
him, were tilled with females, whose 
paked shoulder pd bosoms, well 
testified in th ate igs of Lely and 


Grammont, might save 


the pages of 
modern puritanism many a vitupera 
tive groanand affected reminiscence 
They had all taken the precaution 
to send some male relative, en tl 

first ui hiefa new pei lo report 
whether it was fitfo | 
nour i 
Lut in spite 





, 
ana 
ma re] 





ertatn pas 
about every second sentence) they 
were competled to spr 1 ont thei: 


fans, or play with the still cherished 


love lock, W fiic hl ryhne 


not been able to w eaow 
Tike menin the boxe ere con 
posed of two distinet classes, th 
“men of wit ti | | é Ti i 
town,” distingu: d bv their Flan 
f ! rT ! ‘ ’ 
Gers « ? tS, SOHCG ith su 


pretended 
royal mistress, (a 

whether the Duchess of Portsmouth 
or Moll Gwynne), their uncombed 
Wigs, whose curls descended to their 


gZiiteia 
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earcless 


waists, and the loud and 
tone in which they abused Dryden, 
Lee, and Otway, and quoted Sedley 


and Rochester; the otherclass were 


the lovers, the gentle “ squires of 
dames,” equally censpicuous for 
the ir x wate fringed gloves, their ob- 


sus bows, and their comraenc- 
itence addressed toa 
yrofane exclamation 


ing every set 
lady with the 


of * * Oh Je su!” or the softer, but 
— unmeaning one of “I be- 
seech you, Madame,” or, “* Madam, 
I burat. One circumstance suli- 
: +! | 1; or el ! 
iently extraordinary marked the 


Females had 
proper level ia 
ely adored as 
l s, and assailed as prosti- 
tutes; and the man who, this mo- 
ment, addressed his mistress in lan- 
ruage borrowed from Orondates 
shipping Cassandra, in the next 
accosted her with ribaldry that might 
put to the blush the piazzas of Co- 
vent Gardenf. 

The pit presented a more various 
spectacle. There were the critics 
armed cap-a-pee from Aristotle and 
Bossu; these men dined at twelve, 
dictated at a coffee-house till four, 
then called to the boy to brush 
their shoes, and strode to the thea- 
tre, where, till the curtain rose, they 
sat hushed in grim repose, and ex- 
There 


the day. 
nd their 


were alter 


Inanuers of 
then for 
mich i0OUu 


they 
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rf, testificd what had seduced 
hii into thes» “ tents of Kedar. 
} ‘ were females, too, bu all in 
vi ! i thong h worn 


masks, which 
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ts Well as aunt Dinal’s in Tristram 
1 helien 
Shandy, served to conceal them from 
. = D 
1 rt ason ! i ipists seize 
t r tat your Jesu, Jesu” 
+ \ et Ola B velor, whose Araminta 
d the repti of these phrases forbids 
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the “ young bubbles” they were in 
quest of, and from all but the orange- 
women, who hailed them loudly as 
they passed the doors.* In the gal- 
leries were the happy souls who 
waited for the fulfilment of Dryden’s 
promise in one of his prologaes t; 
no matter to them whether it were 
the ghost of Almanzor’s mother in‘her 
dripping shroud, or that of Laius, 
who, according to the stage-direc- 
tions, rises, in his chariot, armed 
with the ghosts of his three murdered 
attendants behind bim;—a joke that 
did not escape l’Abbé le Blane, 3 in 
his recipe for writing in English 
tragedy. Some, indeed, from time 
to time called out for the * burning 
of the Pope ;” but though 


vwectrent to the by 


Menic 


* Space was 


Which oped in 


piece, 
” 
eece, 





pundles 
»aud ¢ ed im ts 
it was not always possible to indulge 
them in this laudable amusement, as 
the scene of the popular plays was 
generally laid in Africa or Spain— 
Sir Robert Howard, Likanah Settle, 
and John Dryden, all agreeing in 
their choice of Spanish and Moorish 
subjects for their principal plays. 
Among this joyous group were seat- 
ed several woman of fashion, mask- 
ed, enjoying in secrecy the licenti- 
ousness which they dared not openly 
patronise, and verifying Gay’s cha- 
racteristicdescription, though it was 
written may years later, 


** Mobbed in the callery Laura 
And langhs at jests that turn the bo 


its secure, 


demure, 
Stanton gazed on all this with the 
look of one who ‘could not be moved 
to smile at anything.” He turned to 
the stage ; the play was Alexander, 
then acted as written by Lee, and 
the principal character was perform- 
ed by Hart, whose god-like ardour 
in making love is said almost to 
have compelled the audience to be- 
lieve that they beheld “ the son of 
Ammon,” 


DISCOVERIES IN THE PYRAMIDS, 
M. Betzont has published the 
narratives of the operations and re- 
cent discoveries in the Pyramids, Xe. 
To M. Belzoni, this country owes the 
* Vide Southern's, Oroonoko,—l mean the 
comic pert 
+“ A charm, a sone, a murder, and a ghost, 
*rolowne to CEdipus 


ef! f 


te 
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possession of an antiquarian treasare 
such asis not possessed by any others 
nation—the magnificence and colos- 
sal head of the young Meimnon, now 
lodged in the British Museum, there 
to abide, we trust,as many thousand 
years as it has rested in its native 
temple. Comparing this noble but 
enormous monument with the sender 
means of the gentleman who brought 
it from the remoter regions of Upper 
tgypt to the western extremity of 
Europe—rellecting upon the difficul- 
ties, the dangers, as well from vio- 
lence as a pernicious climate, and 
the countless mortifications from a 
detestable government, and a de- 
praved and indolent population, 
which M. Belzoni wust have over- 
come—and remembering that he has 
achieved a task which,eagerly as they 
parsued such objects, no general or 
emperor of ancient Rome ever at- 
tempted, and which the modern go- 
vernments of Europe, (especially the 
government of France) have been 
long anxiously desiring in vain—we 
cannot avoid admiring the singular 
courage, enterprise, and persever- 
ance, which have induced him to at- 
tempt, and successfully borne him 
through, this and many other more 
arduous undertakings. 

If anything can ‘increase our admi- 
ration it is this, that M. Belzoni 
was previdusly placed in circum- 
stances which would have unques- 
tionably hambled and subdued the 
spring of enterprise in ordinary 
minds. About fifteen years ago he 
was engaged as a performer at one 
of the public theatres of the metro- 








polis, where his noble countenance, 
an idea of which may be formed from 
a beautiful lithographic portrait 
prefixed to his work, a stature of 
more than six feet anda half, and 
Herculean proportions, qualified him 
to grace with every advantage the 
hero of a pantomime. He was sub- 
sequently a wanderer in our provin- 
ces, and we ourselves have seen him 
exhibit his admirable pantomimic 
delineations of the Passions, and 
feats of gigantic strenzth, to an au- 
dience consisting of less than adozen 
persons. How mast this exalted 
mind,now displayed in all its power, 
have shrunk from such a task! 
Thongk under the necessity 
Writing an acquired language, 
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Discoveries iu 
Belzoni, with equal good sense and | 
taste, resolves tu be himself the his- 
torian of his adventures, “ As I | 
made my discoveries alone,” says | 
he, “ I have been anxious to write | 
my book by myse!f;” and whoever 
properly appreciates the pleasures 
to be derived from faithful narrative 
in preference to fine writing, will | 
thank him for the resol ution. 

M. Belzoni gives the following bricf | 
and modest account of himself :— 

“My native place is the city of | 


Padua; lam of a Roman family, | 
which had resided there for many 
years. The state and troubles of 
Italy in 1800, which are too well 
known to require any comment from 
me, compelled me to leave it, and 


* from that time I have visited differ- \ 


ent parts of Europe, and suffered | 
many vicissitudes. The greater part 

of my younger days I passedin Rome, 
the former abode of my ancestors, 
where I was preparing myself to be- 
come amonk; but the sudden en- 
try of the French army into that city 
altered the course of my education, | 
and being destined to travel, [ have | 
been a wanderer ever since. My 
family supplied me occasionally 
with remittances; but as they were 
not rich, I did not choose to be a 
burthen to them, and contrived to 
live on my own industry, aod the 
little knowledge I had acquired in 
various branches. I turned my chief 
attention to hydraulics, a science 
that I had learned in Rome, which 
Ifound much to my advantage, and 
which was ultimately the very cause | 
of my going to Egypt. For I had 

good information, that a hydraulic 

machine would be of great service 

in that country,to irrigate the fields, 

which want water only to make them 

produce at any season of the year. 

“ But [ am rather anticipating. | 
In 1803 I arrived in England, soon | 
after which [ married, and after re- | 
siding in this country for nine years, | 
I formed the resolation of going to 
the south of Europe. Taking Mrs. | 
Belzoni with me, [ visited Portugal, | 
Spain, and Malta, from which latter | 
place weembarked for Egypt, where | 
we remained from 1815 to 1819. | 
Here I had the good fortune to dis- | 
cover many of the remains of anti- | 
quity of that primitive nation. Isuc- 
ceeded in opening one of the two 
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the Pyramids. 


famous Pyramids of Ghizee, as well 
as several of the tombs of the Kings 
at Thebes. Among the latter, that 
which has been pronounced by one 
of the most distinguished scholars of 


| the ageto be the tomb of Psammuthis, 
| is at this moment the principal, the 


most perfect,and splendid monument 
in that couatry. The celebrated bust 
of young Memnon, which I brought 
from Thebes, is now in the British 
Museum; and the alabaster sarco- 
phagus, found in the tombs of the 
kings, is on its way to England. 

** Near the second cataract of the 
Nile, L opened the temple of Ybsam- 
bul; then made a journey to the 
coast of the Red Sca, to the city of 
Berenice, and afterwards an excure 
sion in the western Elloah, or Oasis. 
I now embarked for Europe,and after 
an absence of twenty years, return- 
ed to my native land, and to the bo- 
som of my family; from whence I 
proceeded to England.” 

Space will not at present allow us 
to be copious in our extracts, but 
we cannot forbear giving the follow- 
ing simple but striking description 
of all that remains of “ The hundred 
gated-City.” 

* We continued our voyage, and 
arrived at Gamula on the 2lst at 
night. On the 22d, we saw, ‘or the 
first time, the ruins of tha great 
Thebes, and landed at Luxor. Here 
I beg the reader to observe, that but 
very imperfect ideas can be formed 
of the extensive ruins of Thebes, 
even from the accounts of the most 
skilful and accurate travellers. It is 
absolutely impossible to imagine the 
scene displayed, without seeing it. 
The most sublime ideas that can be 
formed from the most magnificent 
specimens of our present architec- 
ture, would give a very incorrect 
picture ofthese ruins ; for suchis the 
difference, not only in magnitude, 
but iv form, proportion, and construc- 
tion, that even the pencil can convey 
but a faint ideao!the whole. It ap- 
peared to me like entering a city of 
giants, who, after a long conflict, 
were all destroyed, leaving the ruins 
of their various temples as the only 
proof oftheir former existence. The 
temple of Luxor presents to the tra- 
veller at once one of the most splen- 


| did groups of Egyptian grandeur. 


The extensive propylon, with tho 
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two obelisks and colossal statues in| scription. 


the front—the thick groups of enor 
mous columns—the variety of apart- 
ments,and the sanctuary it contains— 
the beautifulornaments which adorn 
every part of the walls and_columns, 
described by Mr. Hamilton—cause 
in the mind of the astonished tra- 
veller an oblivion of all that he 
has seen before. If his attention 
be attracted to the north side of 
Thebes by the towering remains that 
project a great height above the 
wood of palm trees, he will gradually 


enter that forest-like assemblage of 


ruins of temples, columns, obclisks, 
colossi, sphynxes, portais, and an 
endless number of other astonishing 
objects, that will convince him at 


| 


| 


once of the impossibility of a de-| 





Discoveries in the Pyramids.— Poetry. 


On the west side of the 
Nile, still the traveller finds. himself 
amongst wonders. The temples of 
Gournou, Memnonium, and Medi. 
net Abo, attest the extent of the 
great city on this side. The unti- 
valled colossal figures in the plains 
of Thebes, the number of tombs ex. 
cavated in the rocks, those in the 
great valley of the kings, with their 
paintings, sculptures, mummies, sar- 
cophagi, figures, &c. are all objects 
worthy of the admiration of the tra. 
veller; who will not fail to wonder 
how a nation, which was once so great 
as to ercct these stupendous edifices, 
could so far fall into oblivion, that 
even their language and writing are 
tetally unknown to us.” 


POETRY. 


SOLITUDE. 


Tre antumnal sun, with melancholy ray, 
‘howards the approach of twilight, from 
the west 


Faiutly shone out ; some specks of fleecy | 


cloud, } 
Searce colour’d by his glory, hover'd 
round ; 
The wind was not: and, as the shadows 
threw 


Their darkness far, the pausing spirit felt 

The deep impressive stillness of that hour! 
Sure never place was more forlorn! — 

saw, 
Sole image of existence, the grey hawk 
Perch'd on an antique stone, once cha- 
vacter'd 
With Sgures, now all !ichen-overgrown. 
lour-sided rose the walls around me, 


dark, 
And sprinkled with the moss of many a 
year, 
Grey mouldering lime, and iron weather- 
stains, 
Piled in old times remote, by artisans 
Long perished, leaving not a trace be- 
hind.— 
Hard by, in ancient times, a hamlet 
stooc 
Fair, as tradition tells :—its habitants, 
Sequester'd from the scenes of city-lite, 
Were simple, aud were peacetul, like the 
nicy 


Of patriarchal days: in love they dwelt, 

In hope they died, and here were laidto 
rest. 

Arising with the lark, at mornthey drove 

Their team a-field ; or, on the neigh- 
bouring hills, 

From wanderings and from danger kept 
their flocks, 

The long blue summer through ; and 
when the snows 

O’erspread the verdant pasture, by the 
hearth 

"Twas theirs to sing amid their house- 
hold tasks ; 

Friendship together kuit their willing 
hearts; 

Nor was Love distant, with her rosy 
sinile, 

And laughing eyes, to bless the y ounger 
tratn.— 

Now, where the hamlet stood, the fern 
and moss 

Spread thick ; with prick 

bramble throws 
snake-like branches 
broad leav’d dock 

Shoots rankly; and uncheck'd the net- 
tles spring 

Luxuriant, with their tufts of hanging 

: seed, 

Silent—alone—one melancholy tree, 

With rifted rind, and long, lean, banging 
bouchs, 

Like sheleton arms, upon the wither'd 
heath 


les armd, the 


Its round: the 
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Poetry.—Ch 


Stands desolate ; and with its quivering 
leaf, 


That, as in mockery, saws the twilight | 


sky, 
Whispers, aow 
trinmph’d there 


How silent !—Even the beating of my 


spareless Time 
’ 


heart 

Feels au intrusion here :—the sward is | 
dim 

With moss and danky weeds, and | 


lichen’d stone , 
That seem, as if from immemorial time, 
Upon the same spot to have lain un- 
tonch’d. 
The very graves 
decay, 


have 


Tenantiess—boneless—clods of commou { 


earth : 

The storms, the piercing winds, and 
plashing rains, 

So long have beat upon them, and the 


snow 3, 
Nelting in spring, so often soak’d them | 
through 
And through, that every undulating 
swell 
Is levell'd. 
Oh thow dim, how desolate ! 


The aspect of mortality is pass’d 

Like lead upon my soul :—that human 
things 

Such as I am, and others are, and such 

As those were, who of old were buried 
here 


Should lie and rot amid the damp, wer, | 


mould, 


Moveless, and voiceless,senseless,silent, 


still, 


fo nourish for a while the carth-worm’s 


broc vd, 


Then pass to nothing, like a morning 


mist, 
Nor leave one token, nor one trace be- 
hind! 


Musing, I stand a breathing creature | 


here 
In loneliness, beneath the twilight skv, 
Silent, and cireled with 
graves !— 


PRIZE CHAR 


PRIZE CHARADE, 


hath | 


moulder'd to | 


furgotten 





arate, Se. 4on 

\ handred years have come, and passed 
away, 

Since last a fellow mortal in this field 

Did make his bed of rest; a hundred 


vears, 

Eluded, have the drilling insects bored 

Their passage through ‘the sterile soil, 
nor found 

Aught new to be a banquet for their 
brood ;— 

No kind descendant, kindling with the 

re 
OF ancestry, in filial reverence comes 
Hitherto gaze, where his furefathers 


ay ; 
Their generation, their descendants, all 
That knew them living, or might weep 
them dead- 
Their thoughts, their deeds, their names, 
their memories, 
Have floated down the stream of time, to 


join ie 
The ocean of oblivion, on whose breast 
Of their existence pot one wreck ap- 
pears.— 


Silently as the clouds of swnmer hea- 
ven, 

Across the skies of life they fleeted by, 

(nd were not; like the flaky snow, thet 


falls 

| Melting within the ocean stream—the 
nist 

That floats upon the gentle morning air, 

And dies to nothingness at glowing 
noou— 

Like valley flowers, which at the sun- 
rise ope 

Their golden cups, and shut at eveutide! 


A remnant from the flock of human 

kind 

hey lie cut off—a solitary tribe : 

Now o'er the spot, where ersttheir ashes 
ay, 

The dews may fall, the rains may beat 
unknown, 

The winds may journey, and the weeds 
may spring 

None heed them, and none hear them— 
allis still. 


ADE, REBUS, &e. 
a 
PRIZE REBUS,. 
App to Saul’s sun, who once his tasting 


My first possesses pow'r so great, 
ihe strongest bend to it as fate ; 

My second is by all despised, 

Aud yet by allis greatly prized— 
Now sunk to earth, trod under teet, 
Then in the most exalted seat : 

My whole has such uttraclive « harn 
It wins cen dulmess to ite arms, 





broke 
With — dropping trom Philistine 
The es: "vast system; he who fora 
spade 
lis sceptre chave'd, 


Saagilt 


md chose the rural 





500 Enigma, Qu 

A precious stone tiag’d with the rain 
bow’s green ; 

A Priuce who stole from Greece Mene- 
laus’ Queen ; 

An Arabian mount; a river’s name un- 


told, 
To warn, - Egyptians homage paid of 


old ; 

From holy writ a son of Jesse take ; 

A virtue which all worthy minds partake; 
What misers do in charity bestow ; 

What trom a virtuous life will ever flow ; 
‘The only great and harmless thing be- ¢ 


ow: 

The initials show what hath, with look 
sublime, 

Restrain’d the tyrant’s rage in 
clime ; 

What somess roves abroad from pole to 

0 e, 

And warms with 

piring sou 


every 


po thought th’ as- 


PRIZE ENjJGMA,. 


CLoseE on 
wood, 
A limpid stream in gentle murmurs 


owed ; 

Tall shady trees the glassy surface 
crowned, 

And flowery banks breathed sweetest 
odours round ; 

With my fair sisters here in plenteous 
state 

1 lived—till banished thence by adverse 


ate 

And thus it happened :—On a summer 
day 

From my domed roof I took my airy 


way ; 

Gay fields and lofty groves I wandered 
o'er, 

Till a gay garden anxious to explore 

I paused awhile, and to ap arbour 
strayed, 

Where, locked in sleep, reclined a lovely 

maid ; 

Envious I saw—for when could females 
see 

Superior charms unmoved by jealonsy— 

Kemorseless to my victim’s breast I flew 


Aud forth my weapon from its scabbard | 


rew ; 
Deep sunk the blow—but scarce achiev- 


ed the deed 
When I endured the curse by fate de- 
creed, 
Robbed of my noblest part I'm doomed 
to roam ; 
A hopeless exile from my native home, 
Anxious alone for lasting deep repose : 
Now what lam ambitious bards disclose. 


PRIZE QUFSTIONS. 


I. 

To find a number consisting of two 
places, the sam of whose digits shall be 
four times the number sought; but it 
18 be added to the said number, the di- 
gits shall be inverted. 


the confines of an ancient 


























estions, Answers. 


II, 


In a gentleman's garden there arctwo 
grass-plots, one in form of a cirele ihe 
other a square: now if the diameter of 
the circular plot had been a yard more, 
and the side of the square a yard less, 
the areas would have been equal ; but 
on the other hand, had the side of the 
square been one yard more, and the 
diameter of the circle one yard less, in 
that case the area of the square plot 
would have been double that of the round 
one. Required, the area of each piece of 
ground, 

The authors of the best answers to the 

Prize Charade, Rebus, Enigma, and 
Questions, received previous to the 29th 
| January, 1621, will be entitled to the Se- 
j cond Vol. of the New Series of this Work 
handsomely bound. 
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ANSWERS. 
IF. LL. to an Old Correspondent of 
St. Austell, inserted Oct. 2. 
i. 


i€ Lark delightfully doth sing, 
iroughout the pleasant days ot spring. 


By F 
} 

| Tr 
| Th 


By J. Westcott, of Clist St. George, near 
Exeter, to R. Hodge's Charade, in- 


serted November 13th. 


Tue Snvurr-Box oftentimes is used for 
show, 

As witness the dandy, the coxcomb, 
and beau; 

To such pretty beings, the boast of our 
nation, 

Such a plaything is surely of great eleva- 
tion ; 

To their pride and ambition it doth 
greatly contribute, 

As their rings on their fingers by it they 
exhibit. 

TD. Osmond, of Charmouth,'and F. W.L. have 
al.o auswered this Charade, 


By J. Tuff, of Charmouth, to J. Clarke's 
Enizma, inserted Oetober 30th. 


A Bets explicitly detines, 
An answer to your abstruse lines. 
Similar auswers have been seut by G. Hooper, 
of Butleigh ; F. W. L. ; J. Wescott, of Clistst, 
(ieorge. uear Topstam; J. Beedell, Ottery 3 
R. Hodge, Crediton ; D. Osmond, Cuarmouth. 


To J. Clarke's second Charade, inserted 
Vovember 13. 
Pak is the balauce that you mean, 
Or L have bo discerning ; 
Rot is the next 'tis very plain, 
' 7 . 
It wants no complex learning. 
| A Parrot will the whole construe, 
A bird the most tenacious, 
| With teatnres of a beauteous hue, 
Droll, pleasing, not sagucious. 
F* W. L. and D. Osmond, of Charmouth, have 
sent Similar answers 


} 


